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ABSTRACT 

A perception generally prevails that more people are going to 
college, and enrollment figures bear that out. However, the proportion of 
young people getting a high school diploma peaked about' 30 years ago at -just 
over 75% and has slipped back to just over 70%. The proportion of young 
adults getting a bachelor's degree stabilized at 21 to 25% beginning 25 years 
ago, and only began to rise slightly again in 1996. This report describes 
ese trends, the context in which they have occurred, and some implications 
for the .future. Data from a variety of courses are used to paint a picture of 
an educational system that is not producing more high school graduates, that 
continues to display great social inequality, and that is not able to support 
greater proportions of students through to degrees in 4-year programs. The 
analysis makes it clear that the United States needs to come to agreement 
with the nature of the problem before defining any policy remedies. The 
ottom line for the United States is that the country is -not growing 
educationally in terms of quantity and quality. (SLD) 
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Preface 



As our nation struggles to put in place policies and 
practices intended to leave no child behind, this 
new report — The Closing of the Education Frontier ? — 
provides grist to confront the question of who 
gets ahead. Paul Barton presents illuminating data 
challenging the conventional wisdom that educational 
attainment has continued to increase during the 
last quarter century. He paints a picture of an educa- 
tional system that is not producing more high school 
graduates, that continues to display great social 
inequality, and that is not able to support greater 
proportions of students through to degrees in four- 
year college programs. 

Bartons synthesis of a variety of data sources is 
a significant contribution to helping us understand 
the past and current conditions of education in the 
United States. But he is also clear that, as a society, we 
need to come to agreement with respect to the nature 
of the problem before defining any policy remedies. 
From an economic perspective, the data are equivocal 
about whether stagnation in the number of higher 
education degrees is problematic. Issues around the 
distribution of wealth are always contentious. What 
does it mean for institutions of higher education, and 
the students who attend them, that a greater propor- 
tion of students do not complete their degrees? Simi- 
larly, what does it mean for our society that greater 
numbers of high school students are opting to forego 
the traditional high school diploma for the GED? 

Defining these problems is a political exercise 
requiring social, educational, economic, and moral 
considerations. As we decide what we want of and 



from our society, we must align our policy incentives 
with desired outcomes. Bartons work forces readers to 
ask whether current incentives for higher education 
institutions are too focused on enrollment and not 
enough on completion and whether high schools’ 
focus on test scores — used to audit school perfor- 
mance — actually encourages lower performing stu- 
dents to opt out of the system. He suggests that we 
may have, wittingly or unwittingly, developed incen- 
tive structures that prevent us from continuing the 
increase in educational attainment that characterized 
the greater part of the last century. 

Barton makes explicit the risk in treating any 
particular piece of data as the definition of the 
problem. It is only when one draws on multiple 
sources of data that a full story of what is happening 
begins to emerge. While it is important to have 
outcome measures that reflect policy goals, we cannot 
afford to define the debate only by outcome measures, 
or we risk skewing both policy and practice. We have 
seen the limitation of considering college enrollment 
as the sole proxy for higher education attainment. If 
the educational frontier is in fact closing, then at least 
Barton has opened our eyes to some very powerful 
trends in American education. This report will be 
surprising and even discomforting to many. We hope 
that it will encourage thoughtful debate and action. 

Drew Gitomer 

Senior Vice President, Research and Development 
Educational Testing Service 



Introduction 



The United States, ever growing and for a great many 
years expanding geographically, has been a place of 
frontiers, with opportunity for improvement and a 
people who continually sought to improve themselves. 
Its people settled a wide expanse; built the transporta- 
tion systems that knitted the country together; nur- 
tured democracy; created an education system with 
greater access than ever seen before; absorbed millions 
of newcomers of differing nationalities, races, and 
ethnicities; and built an industrial economy that 
emerged as the strongest in the world. 

Except for the limits of geography, all these fron- 
tiers have remained open. And when historian 
Frederick Jackson Turner announced the closing of the 
western frontier in 1893, intense discussion, specula- 
tion — and consternation — followed about what this 
would mean for Americans, who had been ever able 
to pick up and relocate to find land and opportunity. 

The opportunity to get an education — and a 
continual increase in attainment — is another critical 
frontier, important to reach other milestones in a 
history of progress on one front or another. The 
United States has recently been engaged in an effort to 
improve the quality of education offered, and while 
the results are not yet in, it seems there is considerable 
resolve to see it through. But here we address the 
question of quantity. Have we stopped growing in 



terms of graduating young people from high schools 
and colleges? The experience of the last quarter 
century or so is clear enough to warrant serious 
examination of the question. 

How important is continued growth in the 
quantity of those graduated, and how important is 
it that education continue to be “the balance wheel 
of the social machinery,” as Horace Mann called it? 
How intertwined is this continual growth with the 
economy, the labor market, the successful absorption 
of immigrants (including the influx in the 1990s, 
especially of undocumented immigrants, many of 
whom had limited schooling), and the earnings of 
American workers? And what are the sources of 
renewed growth? These are large questions. At best, 
the author hopes to frame them for careful examina- 
tion and provide the kind of discussion that might 
establish or dismiss their importance. 

It is a fact that the rate of both high school and 
college graduations has leveled off since the mid- to 
early- 1970s. Whether this is acceptable or a cause for 
concern that the nation should do something about is 
a matter of judgment that entails sizing up the conse- 
quences and assessing individual values. But the 
change from our past is striking and worthy of discus- 
sion and examination. 



If the public were polled about whether we are paying 
a lot of attention to raising educational achievement, 
the answer would likely be a resounding yes. The 
“education reform movement” has been in high gear 
since the Nation at Risk report in 1 983 and the Educa- 
tion Summit of 1989, which brought together the 
President and the nations governors to create the 
national goals that were subsequently ratified by 
Congress. “Standards-based reform” has spread to all 
the states, to one degree or another, and Congress has 
now passed a major piece of legislation called for by 
President George W. Bush, who vows to “leave no 
child behind.” Prevalent in the early 1990s, talk about 
measuring the quality of achievement in higher 
education is even renewed, but very little by way of 
“reform” has been attempted. 

As regards higher education, a perception gener- 
ally prevails that ever more people are going to college, 
and enrollment figures bear that out. Candidates for 
governor and president put improvement in the 
quality of education, and access to more education, at 
the top of their priorities. Therefore, it will come as a 
surprise to most Americans that digging deeply into 
the statistical volumes will reveal three facts: 1 

One: The proportion of young people getting a 
regular diploma after attending four years of high 
school — after rising throughout the history of the 
United States — peaked about 30 years ago by one 
measure, at just over 75 percent, and has now 
slipped back to just over 70 percent. 

Two: The proportion of young adults (age 25-29) 
getting a bachelor s degree — after rising throughout 
U.S. history — stabilized at 21 to 25 percent begin- 
ning 25 years ago, and only began to slightly rise 
again in 1996. 



Three:The percentage of the entire population 25 
years and over with a bachelor s degree pretty much 
caught up with the young adult rate in the 1990s, 
after a history in which continually better educated 
young people replaced less educated older people. 

This report describes these trends, the context in 
which they have occurred, and some implications for 
the future. The over-arching question is: How impor- 
tant is it that these rates of educational attainment 
have now been level for a quarter century, and should 
we be making more effort to resume an upward 
growth? Some may conclude that the situation is 
acceptable, but it does seem worthy of examination. 

High School Graduation 

At the turn of the 20th century, only a tiny 
proportion of young people completed high school 
and received a high school diploma, rising to about 
one in six by 1920 (see Figure 1). The climb was 
continuous, to half in the late 1940s, to two in three 
by the late 1950s, and to over three in four during the 
1960s. But since the late 1960s, there have been 
no gains. In fact, there has been slippage down to 71 
or 72 percent in the late 1990s. 

The measurement of the high school completion 
rate has always been somewhat problematic, for a 
number of reasons. The data used here allow a histori- 
cal comparison of the ratio of high school graduations 
in any one year to the number of 17-year-olds in that 
year, a statistical series long published by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Of course, 
some graduates are 1 8 or even 1 9 years old when they 
graduate, but the ratio of graduates to 17-year-olds 
should give us an approximate rate and reflect the 
trend over time. Thomas G. Mortenson, of Post- 
secondary Education OPPORTUNITY , recently made 



1 Statistics that apply to all young adults, of course, conceal differences among population groups. Separate stories are the divergence in the 
graduation rate among men and women, the lower rates for most minorities, and the higher rates for Asian Americans. For a recent account 
of these differences, see Postsecondary Education OPPORTUNITY, Number 118, April 2002. 






Figure 1: High School Graduates Compared with the 
Population 17 Years of Age, 1869-70 to 1999-2000 




estimates on another basis, taking the ratio of high 
school freshmen in one year to the number of gradu- 
ates four years later, with a very similar result. 2 Some 
estimates that exclude General Education Develop- 
ment (GED) certificates put the current rate around 
75 to 76 percent. 

The most used set of data comes from the Current 
Population Survey of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
where people are asked whether they graduated from 
high school. This survey includes those who got a 
GED certificate, and it is not now possible to separate 
regular high school diplomas from GEDs in this 
published statistical time series. On this basis, 88 
percent of those aged 25-29 were high school gradu- 
ates (or more) in 2000, a little higher than the 85 



percent of 20 years ago. What seems to have happened 
of late is that getting regular diplomas has dropped 
modestly, with the drop more than made up by more 
people in the 19 or under age group getting a GED 
certificate. In fact, the meaning of getting a “regular” 
diploma is evolving, with states introducing different 
kinds of diplomas, depending on the nature of the 
students academic achievement, and some states 
creating diplomas for their GED recipients. 

Of course, there is wide variation in the “regular” 
graduation rate by state and by race and ethnic groups 
among the states. Jay P. Greene of the Manhattan 
Institute has made estimates by looking at eighth 
grade enrollments in 1993 and the number of stu- 
dents getting a high school diploma in 1998 (with 



2 Similar graduation rates were also calculated by the Education Trust. 






Figure 2: General Education Development (GED) 
Credentials Issued, 1971 to 1999 




some adjustments to account for students moving into 
and out of the area). The state with the highest gradu- 
ation rates, by these estimates, was Iowa at 93 percent, 
and the lowest was Georgia at 57 percent. Across 
states, the Black rate ranged from a low of 40 percent 
to a high of 71, and the Latino rate from 32 to 
82 percent. 3 

Doubtlessly, the GED has become an important 
factor in reporting the educational attainment of the 
U.S. population. Credentials awarded rose from 
227,000 in 1971 to 312,000 in 1975 and to 500,000 
in 1981 (see Figure 2). A decline then set in, likely 
related to demographic changes, with awards dropping 
sharply by the end of the 1980s and then rising 
back to previous levels by the mid-1990s. The great 



majority of GEDs go to people under age 25. The 
percentage going to people age 19 or younger has 
risen substantially, from 33 percent in 1975 to 43 
percent in 1999; the GED is an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in tracking the attainment of young people 
around the traditional age of high school graduation. 

Should we be comfortable with this increase in 
the number of those in the under 20 age group 
receiving GEDs? Certainly we can view the develop- 
ment of the GED as a very positive one, since it 
constitutes a way for people to make up, at least 
somewhat, for missing graduation from the regular 
school system. It also has permitted credentialing 
based upon the efforts of a great many “second 
chance” institutions and programs, such as adult 



3 



Jay P. Greene, High School Graduation Rates in the United States , the Manhattan Institute for Policy Research, prepared for the Black Alliance for 
Educational Options, November 2001. Estimates with such a time lag approach have also been made by the Education Trust. 



education and community-based organizations. 

But on average, at least, the GED is not a complete 
equivalent, and arguably, it is not satisfactory to trade 
off regular graduations for GED certification. 

A number of studies have been made of the 
meaning of the GED, and this work was synthesized 
by the U.S. Department of Education in 1998. 4 The 
report makes the point that the GED itself is not an 
education program, but a way to certify the knowl- 
edge a person has. GED examinees spend a median 
of 30 hours in preparation, although 24 percent spend 
over 100 hours. This compares to about 410 hours in 
core curriculum classes in a typical school year. Also, 
with their average of 2.1 years of additional schooling, 
“high school graduates typically had 861 more hours 
of core curriculum classes.” 

The general conclusion of the synthesis was as 
follows: “In some respects, GED recipients resemble 
high school graduates; in others, they resemble drop- 
outs; in still other ways, they fall between the two. 
Given these mixed findings, the common practice of 
counting GEDs as high school graduates in educa- 
tional statistics should be reconsidered.” At a mini- 
mum, graduation data should be collected in such a 
way that we can separate regular graduates from those 
who obtain a GED. As we track the results of educa- 
tion reform and higher standards, we need to know 
what effect they are having on school retention. 

Recently, however, the American Council on 
Education revised the GED so that it goes beyond 
multiple-choice testing. As this new test is adminis- 
tered and passing scores are set by the individual 
states, it will remain to be seen whether the test proves 
to be more demanding in terms of the level of educa- 
tional achievement attained and what the outcome 
is for those who receive the GED certificate. 



Returning to the basic point of this discussion, 
the rate at which young people have completed high 
school has remained fairly level for decades, with slight 
declines despite many campaigns to reduce the drop- 
out rate. None has been successful, at least in terms 
of the national average. 5 

College Attendance and Graduation 

A general perception exists that more young 
people are attending college than ever before, and this 
is, in fact, the case. What gets attention is the fact that 
more high school graduates are entering college in the 
fall after they graduate, and the college enrollment 
rates of people aged 18 to 24 are up over what they 
were 13 years ago; this fact is well reported, and the 
statistics are abundant. The word on the street has 
been that to get anywhere anymore, one must have a 
college education. Employment and earnings data 
support this view, and more and more young people 
are trying. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, one half of high 
school graduates entered college the fall after they 
graduated from high school. Just a decade and a half 
ago, the W. T. Grant Foundation issued The Forgotten 
Half, a much-quoted report calling the nations atten- 
tion to the plight of those not going to college. 6 Then 
the percentage climbed to 60 percent by 1989, to 67 
percent by 1997, and dropped to 63 percent by 1998. 
The average (mean) of the 1990s was around 63 
percent, or 13 percentage points higher than the early 
1980s (see Figure 3). 

By any standard of the past, that is a large increase. 
A nearly comparable increase is seen in college enroll- 
ment for the whole college-going age group of 18 to 
24. At the end of the 1970s, 31 percent were enrolled; 



4 David Boesel, Nabeel Alsalam, and Thomas M. Smith, Educational and Labor Market Performance of GED Recipients, U.S. Department of 
Education, National Education Library, 1998. 

5 An emerging factor that is important in the dropout picture is the increased immigration of people who were dropouts before they came to the 
United States. 



^ William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work, Family, and Citizenship, The Forgotten Half: Non-College Youth in America , Washington, 
DC, January 1988. 
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it had climbed to 41 percent by the end of 1991, to 
45 percent by 1997, and it held at that level through 
1999 (see Figure 3). The bulk of these gains were 
among women; in October 2000 there were 118 
women in college (age 18-24) for every 100 men. 

What is not as well known and written about is 
the rate of college graduation , the percent of young 
adults who are actually completing school and getting a 
bachelors degree. Given our history of ever increasing 
levels of education in the population and the strong 
rise in college enrollment, it is reasonable to assume 
that an increasing proportion of young Americans is 
getting a college degree. But, overall, that has not been 
the case. 

In 1940, just 5.9 percent of 25- to 29-year-olds 
were awarded a bachelors degree, with a steep increase 
over the next 25 years to 16.4 percent by 1970 and to 
21.9 percent by 1975 (see Figure 4). Then the growth 
stopped, the percentage peaking at 24 in 1977 and 



staying around 21-22 in the 1980s, returning to 23- 
24 percent for most of the 1990s. In the last half of 
the 1990s, after over two decades of stability, the 
percentage getting degrees has risen to the high 20s, 
due to a surge in the graduation rates of women. If 
this level is sustained, the graduation rate will be 
running three or four percentage points above the 
level of the mid-1970s. 

We have become accustomed to a general rise in 
the average educational attainment of the adult popu- 
lation as a whole, as less educated older people were 
replaced by better-educated young people. The percent 
of all adults 25 years of age and over with a four-year 
degree rose from 17 percent in 1980 to 21 percent by 
1990. By 1994, the number increased to 22.2 percent, 
practically the same as the 23.3 percent for those aged 25 - 
29. After that, the gap opened a bit to three or four 
percentage points. Samuel Eliot Morison et al., in their 
history of the American republic, observed: “America 



Figure 3: College Enrollment Rates for Recent High School 
Graduates Age 16 to 24 and AH 18- to 24- Year-Olds 
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Figure 4: Percentage of the 25 to 29 Year Old Population 
Completing Four or More Years of College, 1940 to 2000 




was the first country in modern history where each 
generation had more education than its forebears . . .” 7 
Increasingly, young generations are now getting little 
more by way of educational attainment than did their 
parents’ generations. 

A Quarter Century of No Growth 

Clearly we have experienced a long period of no 
growth in the proportion of our young people obtain- 
ing diplomas from high school and college. We can 
take some comfort in the very recent upturn in the 
rate at which young adults (at least women) are 
getting a college degree, although we do not yet know 
what that portends by way of a trend. But we see no 



such rise in the proportion graduating from high 
school. In fact, there has been a decline, although we 
are seeing a rise in those getting a GED. So should we 
be asking the questions of whether we have reached a 
saturation point in our desire for more education as a 
population? In our need for it? In the economic value 
of a higher education? In our ability or willingness to 
provide the money for it, either out of family or 
public resources? 

The trends of the last quarter century have 
caught the attention of staff of the U.S. Census 
Bureau. In May 2000, the Bureau published a work- 
ing paper titled, Have We Reached the Top? Educational 
Attainment Projections of the U.S. Population . 8 The 
paper opens: 



7 



Samuel Eliot Morison, Henry Steele Commager, and William E. Leuchtenburg, A Concise History of the American Repttblic ; New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1977. 



8 



Jennifer Cheeseman Day and Kent J. Bauman, Have We Reached the Top? Educational Attainment Projections of the U.S. Population , Working Paper 
No. 43, U.S. Bureau of the Census, May 2000. 
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There is growing concern that educational levels in the U.S. 
population may stagnate or even decrease in the coming 
decades. Factors contributing to this concern include a 
leveling of education levels of entering cohorts compared to 
those that are retiring , and growth in population numbers 
of ethnic groups and immigrants with traditionally lower 
education levels. 

The authors have developed new projection 
models to determine the future direction of attain- 
ment. Their results lead them to conclude that we 
have not reached the top, and that some growth will 
continue. They caution, however: “If younger cohorts 
were to get less education, our projections may be 
overly optimistic.” 

The stability of regular high school graduation 
rates and college completion for such a long period 
has provoked new efforts by demographers to look 
into the future. If attainment of these degrees is going 
to grow at all, the evidence is that it will likely be at 
very much slower rates than we have long been accus- 
tomed to. The record of the last quarter century is 
clear enough to put some important questions on the 
table, such as: Why has growth stopped or slowed to 
a crawl? Where is the stoppage or slowdown concen- 
trated, and what does it mean for equity and access? 
What are the consequences and implications for the 
American society and economy and for the goal of 
equality of opportunity across racial and ethnic 
groups? What are the implications for inequality in 
the overall earnings and income distribution given 
the existing differences in educational attainment? 
This report will try to frame these questions and 
understand their importance rather than provide 
answers — for this author does not have them. The 
effort itself was undertaken as a result of surprise and 
perplexity after absorbing what the statistical series 
seemed to be revealing. 

After being accustomed to having the highest rates 
of attainment of a college/university education, the 
United States has now lost its preeminence in the 



world. According to the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), a U.S. four- 
year degree would be in the category of “medium first 
degree tertiary (type) programs.” In such programs 
for 1998, the graduation rate was 32.9 percent for 
the United States, compared to 33.2 percent for Great 
Britain, 33.3 percent for Norway, and 33.3 percent 
for the Netherlands. Just below the United States are 
Japan (27.7 percent), Canada (27 percent), and New 
Zealand (26.1 percent). 9 

One striking contrast among the countries is the 
variation in the dropout rate in higher education. Of 
course, comparisons are difficult and OECD uses 
varying time periods and summaries from studies 
carried out in different ways. The rate reported ranges 
from a low of 1 1 percent in Japan to 65 percent in 
Italy; it was 37 percent in the United States. Out of 20 
countries, 13 countries have dropout rates lower than 
the United States. Getting more of those who do start 
to make the higher education journey through the 
system to finish it would make a large change in how 
the United States compares internationally. 

Inequality and Persistence 

Given the well-known inequalities in educational 
attainment, the reader, by this point, may be thinking 
that the sources of growth in the rate of getting 
diplomas are obvious. According to the U.S. Census 
Bureau, in 1999, 27 percent of Hispanic 16- to 
24-year-olds did not have a high school diploma or 
a GED, compared to 13 percent for Blacks and 7 
percent for Whites. The comparable percentage for 
the lowest quartile in family income is 21, compared 
to 4 for the highest quartile; there is plenty of room 
for — and need for — growth in high school completion 
for minority and lower-income families. 

In 1999, 66 percent of White high school gradu- 
ates had enrolled in college the following fall, com- 
pared to 59 percent of Black graduates (who have 
been narrowing this gap) and just about half 



9 



Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators, 2000, Paris, 2000. 
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